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Abstract How does breaking boundaries and passing identity red lines affect 
social and personal life? How do people with contradictory identities experience life 
in a traditional society? What will happen if the material and bodily identity of an 
individual goes against social norms? This research is a narration of some parts of 
an intersex life, an individual with a vague, unknown identity who contradicts the 
common norms of the society. In a traditional society, where gender and sexual 
identity act as a taboo and a powerful source of identity, people with uncommon 
(gender and sexual) identities suffer from an unstable social status. The story of 
Setareh/Saman's life is told based on the archaeological remains from the debris of 
destroyed layers of a house in Bam. This is the story of transforming from female to 
male, the story of limitations, social inequalities and pressures on the individuals 
and the minorities who are condemned because of who they are. 

Keywords Gender • Sexuality • Intersex identity • Contemporary archaeology • 
Iran • Bam 



Introduction 

The Iranian society is experiencing a transitional condition, from tradition to 
modernity (Hashemi 1979; Fazeli 2006). In such a condition, the struggles between 
new and old generations, modernity and tradition (see Ehteshami and Zewiri 2007), 
guilty and innocent, concealing and presenting are still continuing. Despite the 
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struggle between cultural concepts, some of the old traditional conventions are still 
resisting change (Semati 2008; De Groot 2007), especially in more traditional small 
towns. In such towns, individual identities are always the subject of attention (see 
Block 2006). Among different facets of identity, sexuality has a paradoxical status 
(Lorber 1995). On the one hand, sexual identity is the focus of attention; on the 
other hand, it should be kept silent (Mir Hosseini 2004). In fact, sexuality retains an 
aura of ambiguity, hesitation and inquiry. Sexual identity does not have a real 
private nature in Iran, but it has actually become a negative marginalized concept; 
therefore, it is always a covert matter even in its legal terms and situations. Sexual 
identity has been bounded and categorized precisely, and the people who cannot be 
put into any of these categories are in a problematic situation and have to keep 
silent. 

Not just people with exceptional sexual identity but also people with identities 
known as "natural" should be cautious about (their) sexuality. Sex is a very 
confidential matter of Iranian lives; a fact which has made the study of sexuality, 
especially of their private body parts, almost impossible. It should be noticed that, 
even though the authors are practitioners in the Iranian society, reconstructing an 
intersex sexual life without referring to the material culture could be a different 
experience for them. 

Thanks to archaeology and its methods, the authors are now able to recreate some 
parts of the life of an intersex person living in Bam, the town which was destroyed 
by a devastating earthquake in 2003. The material culture related to this individual 
was found during a historical archaeological excavation conducted 5 years after the 
earthquake, among the debris of an upper-class family who all died in this disaster. 
Such a detailed narration is almost impossible in normal conditions even with an 
anthropological interview. 



Bam, Earthquake and Contemporary Archaeological Project 

The town of Bam is located in Kerman province, in the southeast of Iran. The 
natural geography of Bam is comprised of wide valleys and mountains at the edge of 
the Loot desert (Berberian 2005; Mostofi 1968; Garazhian and Papoli Yazdi 2008). 
Bam is not an industrial town, and bsiness-related occupations usually include 
commercial activities in the market (Javadian 2007). Employees, especially 
teachers, are usually of high and middle social classes. 

Most of Barn's residents cultivate palm trees in their gardens in addition to their 
main occupations (Meskinazarian 2007). Based on the results of our project, Bam 
occupation statistics are as follows: 16 % wholesalers; 11 % upper-class employees; 
16 % retailers; 22 % teachers; 5 % drivers; and 5 % gardeners (Alikhani and Papoli 
2006), while the others are workers in the gardens and 5 % whose occupations are 
unknown. Most women are housewives but because of traditional viewpoints, 
having exact statistics of their jobs is almost impossible, as most female sellers and 
workers do not like to present such information. 

A 6.8 (MW) earthquake occurred in Bam on 26 December 2003. The earthquake 
struck the town at 5:27 a.m. when most of the residents were still sleeping. More 
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than half of Barn's residents (approximately 40,000 persons) died (Tahmasebi et al. 
2005), mainly because of the flimsiness of the houses which were made of mud 
brick and wood (Fallahi 2008). 

The tragedy also caused us to wonder what we could do as archaeologists in such 
a painful situation (Dezhamkhooy and Papoli Yazdi 2010). The people either died 
or emigrated, leaving only material remains, by the use of which we could 
reconstruct and interpret past lives and the event that caused the city's destruction 
(Buchli and Lucas 2001). Five years after the disaster, we began to excavate the 
ruined houses of Bam. Six houses were selected and excavated in the summer of 
2008. The main research strategy was to concentrate on the remained personal and 
portable material culture with regard to those characteristics that are normally 
concealed in public, in order to discern the owners' individuality and personality 
(Papoli Yazdi 2010). 

With financial support from the Bam Citadel Research Foundation, and with 
permits issued by the Iranian Cultural Heritage Organization, the Bam Ethnoar- 
chaeology Project began just 40 days after the earthquake. The overriding goal of 
the Project was to understand the gradual process through which Bam residents 
were returning to normal ways of life. The first four seasons of field work were non- 
invasive. In this stage, we studied the changes in material culture and in the 
residents' lifestyles through observation, interviews, and questionnaires. Thus, the 
team discovered through the process of research that this ethnoarchaeology should 
be refashioned into an archaeology of the present (Gonza'lez-Ruibal 2006: 122). 

Bid Abadi's house was one of these excavated houses which revealed some parts 
of an individual's secret life. It was the material remains of a still-alive intersex. 
Actually, most of the things that the archaeology of the recent past deals with belong 
to the realm of objects (Gonza'lez-Ruibal 2008: 254). The archaeology of the recent 
past is the archaeology of we who are alive, the archaeology of trauma, emotion, 
and intimate involvement (Gonza'lez-Ruibal 2008). 



How did the Story Begin for Us? 

The Ansari family used to live in the central part of Bam. They were one of the 
richest, noblest and most famous families of Bam living in a large ancient house 
(Fig. 1). The family included father, mother and their two children, Faranak and 
Hamed. The father and his brother (the uncle) were both lawyers, and the mother ran 
a luxurious beauty salon near their house. Faranak had been married at 28, which is 
10 years later than the average marital age in Bam. Their house was one of the 
oldest residential complexes in Bam and about 150 years old. The architecture 
bespeaks the family's high social and socioeconomic status. This is reinforced by 
the material culture found inside this mansion such as the furniture, stamp and 
cigarette collections, hunting equipment, and the presence of personal spaces. Their 
home was completely destroyed in the disaster and the whole family died. 

During the excavation in a house in Bid Abadi alley, a set of amorous letters 
between two teenagers (Saman and Faranak), their photos, and diary (Fig. 2) were 
found. The letters were written over an 8-year period in the mid-1990s. The 
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Fig. 1 The Ansari house, Bam, in 2008 (5 years after the earthquake); photo M. Naeemi 




Fig. 2 The diaries found in the debris; photo M. Naeemi 
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Fig. 3 Trench 1, Ansari house store room; photo M. Naeemi 



collection had been hidden in a parcel in a storeroom in the corner of the yard 
(Figs. 3, 4). Hiding the letters was understandable, since a relationship between 
opposite sexes before marriage is a taboo (Floor 2008) in such a traditional society 
of Iran. The social pressure is on both sexes, but more on females, encouraging them 
to remain virgin (Torab 2007) until marriage; therefore, the illegality of a sexual 
relationship between sexes is being legitimized mostly based on Islamic views (see 
Torab 2007) which disapprove of relationships out of marriage; it also links to 
religious perspectives. During the years after the 1979 revolution, such traditional 
thoughts have also been intensified by the political system (Afary 2009; Sedghi 
2007). It should also be considered that the love letters were stored in such a way 
that no one in the house could find them (Papoli Yazdi 2010). In Iran, marriage is 
the main factor in regularization and the expression of sexuality (Voss 2007). As a 
mutual friend helping the lovers to solve their problems, Faranak kept the love 
letters in her parents' house. 

After reading the letters, the duality of Saman's identity became clear to us. In 
the older letters, Saman was addressed with a feminine name, Setareh. In the newer 
ones, Saman was mentioned as a person who had changed his sex from female to 
male. Just after the surgery, he fell in love with a girl, Roya, who had been his 
classmate. The other themes of the letters were generally concentrated on their 
romance, their desire to get married and their relatives' awkward reaction to 
Saman's new identity and his romantic relationship with Faranak. Also, some of the 
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Fig. 4 A piece of a poster, Forogh Farrokhzad (Iranian feminist poet), store room; photo M. Naeemi 

letters were from Faranak's friends to a girl called Setareh which were sent 
especially after her marriage. All the letters were somehow related to Saman. 

The photos were a collection of memorial reminiscent photos of Saman and Roya 
or both of them plus their mutual friend, Faranak. It seems that most of the photos 
had been taken in secret in Faranak's house, when her parents were out. After 
breaking up, Faranak had kept all the collection furtively in the house storeroom. 

The diary was a joint one, both Saman and Roya had written in it. Most of its 
content were romantic poems and short notes from Saman to Roya or vice versa. 
Overall, the letters, photos and other documents indicated the rejection of Saman in 
society and his efforts to prove himself as a normal man. Due to the contemporary 
nature of the site, we benefited from information that one of the neighbors gave us. 



First Screen: The Birth 

Setareh was from a well-known family of high socio-economic status. Like other 
individuals, she was in one of accepted sex groups in Iran. Based on her body, and 
especially her sexual organs, she was labeled as a girl. According to the accepted 
gender identity, she was treated as a girl. She had a close friendship with Faranak; it 
seems that they had had family relationships, too. During her adolescence, Setareh 
suffered from some contradiction about her bodily status as she was not what she 
was supposed to be... a girl. After some medical examination and confirmation by 
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medical authorities, a surgical operation changed Setareh's sexuality from a girl to a 
boy (interview with the neighbors). This sex change was shocking and unacceptable 
to his/her family, relatives and friends. In a place where sex identity is an important 
part of identity and your being is a criterion for social categorization, access to 
opportunities, exerting limitations, and in the country which sexual identity is 
defined as a stable and unchangeable feature, changing sex was a catastrophe! The 
existence of an object which could manifest in an external form was not really 
imaginable (Buchli 2000). 



Second Screen: She/He 

Iranian Society and Sex 

Sex is historically mutable and socially contingent (Geller 2008), but the culture 
confirms it as the identity of the individuals. Body and biological characteristics, 
aspecially sexual organs, are the basis of assigning sexual identity in Iran; in 
particular, sexual identity is predicted on intimate sexual activity with other animate 
individuals (Gilchrist 2000) of the opposite sex. Biological sex is a discursive 
regulatory practice (Butler 1993), but another important factor in a person's sexual 
makeup is his or her very own sex type, as expressed in gender identity (Coon and 
Mitterer 2008). At the point of birth (and even previously), the dominant and 
external look of the body (on surface and especially the sexual organs) assigns the 
infant's sex. The naming immediately sets a boundary (Butler 1993: 8) that rigidly 
necessitates that all individuals be neatly categorized according to a set of 
predetermined labels (Meskell 2001). Gender and sexual identities are mutually 
produced through a discursive heterosexual matrix (Butler 1999), which requires a 
division of persons into two gender categories and legitimizes sexual desire for the 
opposite gender (Voss 2004). These boundaries are gender- specific and serve to 
contribute to the regulation of a particular social system (Beaumont 2000). They 
have obstinately brought into play the question of a "true sex" in an order of things 
where one might have imagined that all that counted was the reality of the body 
(Foucault 1980). 

After that, other identity characteristics, such as general appearance and custom, 
are defined based on this sexual label. The first understanding of our being in the 
world is sexual, which is mostly considered through the prism of masculinity 
(Gilchrist 1999). The sexual world includes sexual identity (being the subject or 
object in a sexual affair), marriage, work and even education (in Iran, some 
university majors are sex-specific) and many other dimensions of people's livee. In 
addition, the majority of an individual's self-image is a sexual one. People always 
imagine themselves as a man or woman. 

Iranians culturally regard sex as a taboo (Daniel 2006). Talking about sex and 
even love is not acceptable (see Lemish 2010), especially in more traditional regions 
such as Bam. Traditionally, women are called men's Namoos (female family 
members of a man, especially his wife), which is the symbol of family honor 
(Khanam 2002); the word emphasizes that the women are assigned sexually to their 
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husbands, fathers, brothers and sons. For women and men alike, sex is neither 
postponed until after marriage nor experienced solely within matrimonial relation- 
ships (Shahidian 2002). 

The Iranian revolution of 1979 made the traditional Islamic sexual viewpoints 
legal, so that sexual duties such as being pregnant and breast-feeding children were 
presented as women's main social responsibilities (Paidar 1997). The cultural 
taboos increased in the 1980s and the Iranians experienced "a period of taboo; a 
deafening silence on sexual matters" (Meskell 2000) which is still continuing today. 
Politically and even culturally, the existence of other kinds of sexual forms, other 
than being a girl or boy, is ignored in Iran (see Martin and Nakayama 2009). 
Intersexes are encouraged to have an operation and to change their sexuality to a 
stable one, a process which has been allowed based on Shia viewpoints (Cohen- 
Kettenis and Pfafflin 2003). A fatwa of Ayatollah Khomeini in 1986 opened a new 
way for intersexes and transsexuals to begin the process of treatment (Pullen 2012), 
but it should be noticed that it was only a formal process, and not necessarily a 
traditional one, and it could not change Iranian minds. And the final problem was 
that the Iranians generally consider sex to be a dangerous, destructive and negative 
instinct (Shcmidt and Voss 2000). Virtually all erotic behaviors are considered bad 
unless a specific reason to exempt it has been established (Rubin 1984). 
Accordingly, most of people with unusual sexual identities have to hide their 
identity. But as sex is something mixed with cultural elements, the Iranians have 
learned to conceal these taboo parts of their lives from the public (Papoli Yazdi 
2010) and to practice them in their private spaces and relationships, so that the 
concealed parts of their lives would not be presented overtly. 

Setareh/Saman's identity bore deconstruction and demolition, as if she destroyed 
herself. In Iran, in scientific, medical, (and even religious) discourses, intersexuality 
has been defined as a sexual disorder, and it is said that there is the possibility for it to 
be cured. From other points of view, assigning the opposite sex or their 
characteristics to a male/female means destruction and denial of one's self. To 
change sex is a kind of transformation, claiming an identity not accepted by the 
community; changing one's sex is prohibited. Thus, we have one set of relations ships 
that are taken for granted as real, authentic and honest, and another set that a priori 
are false. The falseness seems to arise when we transgress a certain border, projecting 
relationships that are prescribed for one realm to another (Olsen 2003). 

On the other hand, someone with an unusual identity, like an intersex, suffers 
from contradiction, being against society and against him/herself. However, most 
aspects of such a painful contradiction are the product of social relationships, i.e. 
applying the label 'queer' to an individual and thus making for conflict at social and 
personal levels. The individual tries to counter such a contradiction and to get a 
union between her/his opposite dimension and society by changing her/his 
materiality: the body as the basis for self- formation (Joyce 2004). The body is 
the object for the others, but for the person it is the subject (Merleau-ponty 1962), 
the source of cognition and perception of the self and the world. An intersex 
struggles to exert change in his/her body so as to be able to build up an identity 
which stabilizes his/her being, while it will also destroy their personality as soon as 
their secret is disclosed. This is the beginning of destruction. 
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He/She was Born 

The new identity and personality of Setareh, newly named Saman, were not 
accepted in the society. In fact, Saman attempted to get an identity as a man and to 
omit contradictory aspects of his being, but it increased conflict between him and 
the society. The volatile situation of Saman could be understood through his 
relatives' behavior and reactions. 

Archaeological evidence, especially the letter contents, shows that the society 
treated him in four general ways: banishing, denial, compassion, and curiosity. In all 
mentioned approaches, the rejection of him as a man, as an individual who can have 
a normal life, is quite clear. This refusal was not only from the society, especially 
Faranak's family but also from Saman' s own family and close friends. 

Banishing 

In Bam and broadly in Iran, the two sexes of male and female are defined leaving no 
middle range. Other sexes such as intersexes, eunuchs or transsexuals are treated as 
deviations, disorders or illness. Such people are generally deprived of social rights 
such as sexual life and marriage, and their identity, especially their bodily identity, 
is set in the aura of ambiguity for others and even for him/herself. They are never 
known as a normal, true person. Transsexualism is defined as some kind of sexual or 
even moral deviation; a transsexual is a deviant person and her/his presence causes a 
threat to the social stability. 

Escaping from such an ambiguous situation and finding a place in one of the 
sexual norms is impossible. The body is the place of stable materiality, and exerting 
change on the body is unacceptable. On the other hand, in the Iranian culture, men 
are defined as the strong and superior sex (see. Kousha 2002; Shahidian 2002). They 
are in a higher bodily and behavioral position in comparison with women. 
Transforming from the weak sex to the strong one is unacceptable. How can a 
woman with weak/delicate and different biological characteristics transform to a 
real man? (See Monoro 2006.) 

Sexuality is defined as an essential cultural phenomenon, an individual is either 
born a man or a woman. To be a male or female is not an optional feature. 
Individuals who are not placed into these two groups have a vague and suspended 
identity; there are no other sex groups for defining such cases! In the case of Saman, 
the individual is against their society, she/he experiences personal and social 
conflict in a wide range. Such a banishing shows itself in insulting and humiliating 
Saman and in preventing him from visiting Roya. Their secret relationship was 
recorded in letters and a diary. "What must be kept in silence is a generally 
forbidden thing and away from the reality" (Foucault 1990). 

Denial 

Saman was never considered a man by most of the society. These people are not 
only those who frowned upon or banished him but they were also many of his 
friends who denied his masculinity. Most of these groups were his former friends, 
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young girls such as Faranak, and even his beloved Roya. The contents of the letters 
and photos show Saman had never been a real, true man from their point of view. In 
collective photos, Faranak is without a scarf (bi-hijab) when beside Saman, 
whereas, according to Islam and the traditions, wearing a scarf in the presence of 
male strangers (Na-Mahram) is obligatory. As one of the neighbors said , Faranak 
always used to say "Saman isn't a real man". His beloved Roya in her letters to 
Faranak points to the contradictory identity of Saman' s and questions his very own 
identity. 

Compassion 

Roya mentioned her pity for Saman. She pointed out that even her mother, despite 
her harsh behavior toward Saman, felt a deep pity for him as a miserable creature 
that had no place in the society. Saman wrote back to Roya with double anger that 
he did not need anybody's sympathy, she had better feel pity for herself. 

Curiosity 

A girl called Roya (Faranak' s friend) wrote to Faranak and asked about Saman. She 
was interested in having a relationship with Saman, yet she was very dubious and 
hesitant about his identity. 

It seems that transsexuals' identity, especially their body and general appearance, 
sexual organs, postures, and behaviors, are the topic of inquisitive daring glances by 
others. People have a very dim and vague image of the bodily identity of queers. 

Apparently, one reason of the young girls' tendency to have a romance with 
Saman was the curiosity about him not as a man but as a person with a vague sex. In 
fact, Saman' s new identity was overlooked. 



Third Screen: A Man 

Saman was not accepted after changing his sexual identity, and his problems 
increased. Archaeological evidence shows that he tried to gain masculine 
characteristics and to behave like a real man. Masculinity is a potential for all 
men and manifests itself with a number of gender- specific behaviors. Men who 
behave against such characteristics cast doubt on their masculinity. 

Material evidence — as part of Saman' s life — demonstrates exaggeration in his 
showing of masculine features in "That fear of being thought of as un-manly" 
(Dowson 2000). He tried to acquire characteristics of men, as some kind of 
masculine show-off. 

Gesture 

Pictures, like other material objects, have great potential for implying meanings and 
suggesting different ideas. It is in the nature of an image that it allows the observer 
to interpret and reinterpret from different perspectives (Arwill-Nordbladh 1998). 
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Saman in all his pictures appears in typical masculine customary appearance 
(especially having a moustache) and even with masculine gestures. In their joint 
photos, he holds Roya in his arms despite the fact that he is shorter and thinner than 
her. 

Having Romance 

Just after changing her sex, Saman fell in love with Roya. It appears that they had 
known each other previously, maybe as classmates. To have such a relationship 
(10-15 years ago) in a small town is a pioneering action. More important is to 
mention Saman' s control and supervision of Roya as his beloved or Namoos. This 
special kind of supervision, called zeal, is a masculine behavior. 

Saman had sent some letters to Roya from his university and stated that he would 
never allow her to go to university because of other boys' presence. Even in a letter, 
Roya wanted Saman to have a masculine behavior and chastises herself intensely 
because of her mistakes. It seems that for Saman having a romance and the 
persistence to continue this relationship despite their families' disagreement is a 
way of presenting his masculinity, and proving that he is able to have relationship 
with a girl like every other man. 

After breaking up with Roya, Saman got married to a girl from another city of 
Kerman province. However, local people still believed that the girl married Saman 
because of his family's high social situation since Saman was not a real man! 
(Personal interviews with one of the neighbors). 



Discussion 

Why was Saman ejected after having surgery and the confirmation of medical 
authorities? The body is the main subject of attention in the case of sexual identity 
(Sofaer 2006), an important part of self is constructed by the body (Collins and 
Judge 2008). Individuals can experience the world and explore themselves firstly 
with their body. 

Intersexes encounter some problems in this understanding because of vague (and 
unstable) sexual identity and personality (Eckert 2009). They live in a gap between 
two defined sexual worlds/groups because sexual identity is not necessarily coherent 
to sexual behavior (Holmes 2008). Many intersexes try to fill this gap, to get 
legitimacy and make their identity clear. But why are not they accepted in the 
society? 

1. The relationship between a person and her/his sexual identity is an objective 
one. The person has an inactive role. Sexual identity is sort of taboo for the 
person since it is an affair to do with sexual identity (see Morton 1995). Sex is a 
label attached to the person by others from childhood (Kohlberg 1966); children 
are taught that nobody can touch their sexual organs. People scarcely question 
their sex or body. The basis of determining the sex is the extreme attitudes of 
the others to the body as an object (Madden 2008). These kinds of studies are 
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usually imperfect as long as the body is confined to its surface and what is seen 
on the skin (Prosser 2001). Such a dominant gaze separates the person and the 
body. The medium is the others' gaze. This dominant gaze grants legitimacy to 
individuals' existence. The individual, her/his experience of their body and her/ 
his being has no role in this process. In the forbiddance cycle, you should not be 
close, you should not touch... you should not appear and finally you should not 
exist except in secret (Foucault 1990). 
2. The possibility of sexual transformation is culturally unbelievable. Such 
flexibility is not accepted for the body. Therefore, identity suspension, 
ambiguity and illegitimacy continue even after the body changes. 

The Iranians' attitude towards sex is still traditional, originating from the two 
general concepts of male and female. In such a culture, the intersex identity is 
always concealed. He/she has to hide himself/herself from the public gaze; 
nonetheless, in cases where the family is from the higher social class, the story is a 
little different. Money can solve the medical problem and give him/her a stable 
sexual identity. The problem here is that the material culture and life style of this 
new person is always concealed, and the family tries to pretend that they are normal 
ones. In such cases, contemporary archaeology is the only way to find out how this 
individual thought and socialized with others, thanks to the data which cannot be 
explored even in anthropological direct interviews because of the existing taboos. 
As already mentioned, Saman/Setareh would always try to prove himself/herself as 
an ordinary man: a man who could have normal sexual relationships with a normal 
girl and even control her as a normal man does in a traditional society like Bam. 

This was the story of objectifying body in the process of sexual determination: 
the lack of individual's agency in choosing or changing the sexual identity (see 
Turner 1995), the story of superficial understanding of body, which leaves no place 
for the body to represent its surface and sexual organs, and consequently, no 
opportunity either for individual relationships or for sentiments to the body. 

Although it is claimed that the basis of gender identity is the body (Gaudio 2005), 
in reality the basis is the predominant gaze of the cultural structures, the body is no 
more than an object, an object in which we lose/forget ourselves (Sobchack 2004), 
and the others impose its identity on it. The body has a passive (see Myers and Shaw 
2004) and an objective relationship with sexual identity. Are bodies each other's 
objects? The individual's agency is not very important in this regard. The body is 
restricted to its surface; what is visible to others. The skin as a boundary separates 
the outside from inside, so analyzing somebody's inside is unbecoming. Whatever 
we cannot observe by our own eyes is unreal and unacceptable. The body is an 
unfinished organism (Lelas 2000) which gets completed by a dominant view, one 
which suggests/determines and defines ideal forms of being. 

Individuals without a definite sex are not perfect normal humans in a traditional 
society like ours. Under such circumstances, transsexuals are defined as unusual 
creatures. The only way to escape from this dilemma is by keeping silent, 
concealment and imitating other people referred to as "normal". Curious looks at 
the transsexuals resemble examining antique strange objects and artifacts in 
museums! Something which seems interesting just at first sight... 
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Unfortunately, these people, including Saman, are always obliged to remain in 
secret; even their mementos and material records as a friend are hidden in the 
storeroom until a few years later, when they become archaeological finds. 
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